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HE ANNALS OF THE BAPTIST ZENANA MISSION 

make it abundantly clear that the work, developing 

as it did year by year, sometimes with amazing 

rapidity, was never sought or planned by the 
women pioneers alone—to it all they were led of God, 
and they acted under a sense of compulsion, driven by 
the wind of the Spirit. A study of the records shows 
that often they had little or no idea whither they were 
being led, and what would be the full result of the decisions 
which they made—but they had a sense of being led forth 
by God, and as we look back over the seventy years we 
can, with humble and deep thanksgiving, say that it was 
truly by the right way. 


From the earliest days of the Baptist Missionary Society 
in India the wives of missionaries and the other European 
women of their households had been concerned for the 
women and girls and had sought to share with them the 
glorious liberty of Christ. But the way was difficult and the 
inaccessibility of the women in the zenanas was an almost 
insurmountable obstacle. However, in 1854, Mrs. Sale, the 
wife of Rev. John Sale, a Baptist Missionary in Barisal, 
Bengal, gained an entrance into a zenana—an epoch-making 
achievement! At first the women were afraid of her, but 


she gradually won their interest and friendship. It has 


[3] 


been said that the door of the zenanas was opened by a 
needle, for Mrs. Sale began by teaching the women needle- 
work, which attracted them, and thus she was able to lead 
them on to learn to read and to hear the good news which 
she longed to give to them. 


In 1858 Mr. and Mrs. Sale were transferred to Calcutta, 
where Rev. and Mrs. C. B. Lewis were already at work. 
Mrs. Lewis was also deeply concerned for the women, and 
she and Mrs. Sale became the instruments which God used 
to awaken the conscience of the Baptist women of Britain 
to their responsibility for their Indian sisters. When Mrs. 
Lewis was on furlough in 1865 she published a pamphlet 
“A Plea for Zenanas,” and she got into touch with women 
all over the country, urging them to provide means of 
support for women who could give full time to zenana 
work. As aresult on May 22nd, 1867, a meeting of women 
was Called at the Baptist Mission House, John Street, Bed- 
ford Row, London, and that meeting resolved: 


(1) ‘That an association be formed in connection with 
the Baptist Missionary Society to aid its opera- 
tions amongst the female population of the East. 

(2) “That the funds contributed shall especially be de- 
voted to the support of ladies engaged in visiting 


[4] 


the zenanas, and of Biblewomen in connection 
with the missionaries of the respective stations 
where the work is carried on.” 
So was formed the “‘Ladies’ Association for the support of 
Zenana work and Bible Women in India, in connection 
with the Baptist Missionary Society,” which in 1897 be- 
came the Baptist Zenana Mission. 


The main idea behind the foundation of this association 
seems to have been to raise in this country, from both men 
and women, money to support “agents” who should work 
in Indian zenanas, largely under the supervision of the 
missionaries’ wives. Therefore at the beginning agents were 
appointed in India, Indian and Anglo-Indian women, and 
missionaries’ widows who were able to offer for this ser- 
vice. However, by 1871 the work had grown wonderfully, 
and there were agents in Calcutta, Delhi, Benares, Dacca, 
Monghyr, Barisal, and Agra, so that it was necessary to 
send out a recruit from England. Thus Miss Fryer became 
the first of the great host of Baptist single women who have 
left these shores, led forth of God, to be His ambassadors 


in other lands. 


The first fruits of the zenana work were reaped in 


1869 when three women were baptised at Entally. How 


[5] 


the hearts of the workers must have rejoiced and praised 
God for the courage and love which prompted those 
women openly to declare themselves as followers of the 
Lord Christ Jesus. 


The flow of volunteers from this country continued, 
but many of them were not able to stay the course; some 
died after a short period in the country, others were in- 
valided home—but by 1882, after fifteen years, there were 
thirty-two missionaries in India, working with fifty Bible- 
women and teachers. They had over 1,000 zenana pupils 
and twenty schools with 800 children attending. The in- 
come for that year was £4,031. God had led these women 
forth to great achievement and He had laid upon their 
hearts the burden of the need of India’s women. 


For the first twenty years the women of the Ladies’ 
Association worked only in those stations where there was 
already mission work established, but in 1887, the workers 
in Delhi were so conscious of the need of the women of 
Bhiwani that they were led to send forth Miss Isabel 
Angus to open the work there, and until 1923 the only 


European workers at Bhiwani were women. 
When in 1892 the General and the Particular Baptist 


[6] 


Missionary Societies were united the Ladies’ Association 
was called to take responsibility for the women’s work in 
the Orissa field. In spite of having ended the previous year 
with a deficit, the Committee, believing this to be a call 
from God, took over the support of the two single women 
already in Orissa and in the same year sent out two more 


to.join them. 


An important development of the work took place in 
1892. Prior to that date, Miss Bertha Thorn, of Delhi, 
and Miss Johnston, of Agra, had done some medical work 
and had run dispensaries, but in that year, the Committee 
received from two candidates, who had a full medical train- 
ing, Dr. Ellen Farrer and Dr. Edith Brown, applications 
to be sent out to India for medical work. Before the Com- 
mittee interviewed these candidates the minutes record 
that “Mrs. Angus begged to say a few words about our 
medical mission—hitherto it had been a comparatively 
small matter, but now as there were two ladies ready to go 
out who had gone through a full medical training, some- 
thing definite in the way of intention as to carrying it on 
ought to be resolved upon. . . . It did not seem right to 
accept Miss Farrer’s offer of service unless we were pre- 
pared to give her what was needed in future years to carry 


on her work.’ Understanding the position, and seeing a 


[7] 


new leading from God in the offers of service of these two 
young medical women, the Committee set out on its pro- 
gramme of medical work, to meet the dire needs of India’s 
women. This work was carried on by the Mission until 
1902, when the Medical Missionary Auxiliary was formed 
and took over the responsibility for the five doctors then 


working under the Baptist Zenana Mission. 


In the meantime a request had come from missionaries 
of the Baptist Missionary Society in China, urging the 
Baptist Zenana Mission to send out women missionaries 
to work among the Chinese women, many of whom, they 
knew, were ready and eager to receive the Message. After 
an attempt in 1881 which had proved premature, Miss 
Kirkland and Miss Shalders went in 1893 to Shantung, and 
so, though the title must have sounded strange in Chinese 
ears, the Baptist Zenana Mission began the work in China 
which has been manifestly blessed. Finding how few of 
the women could read, Miss Kirkland and her colleague 
started a girls’ boarding-school and a school for women, in 
addition to the evangelistic work among the women in 
their homes and villages. 

In 1897 Miss Foord went to Shansi, and in 1898 Miss 
Beckingsale to Shensi and started similar work. Thus the 
Baptist Zenana Mission started to carry the gospel to the 


[8] 


women of China and accepted at the call of God responsi- 
bility for the work among the women of the three pro- 
vinces in China where the Baptist Missionary Society was 
already at work. During the whole forty-four years there 
has been a fine band of women workers in China and 
their number includes Miss Bessie Renaut, a Boxer martyr. 


To-day there are twenty-two women workers on the 


China field. 


At home the interest had spread and the sense of re- 
sponsibility and privilege was much more widely recog- 
nised The organization of the work at home and abroad 
made big demands on the officers, and the Baptist Zenana 
Mission owed much to the enthusiasm and vision of such 
leaders as Mrs. Angus, Lady Peto, and Lady Lush. The 
names of all who served the Mission as its officers cannot 
be given here, but it must be recorded that Mrs. Angus 
served as the secretary from 1869-1893, and was succeeded 
by her eldest daughter, Miss A. G. Angus, who remained 
in office till 1919 and whom we rejoice to have with us 


still to love and to honour. 
In 1903 the younger women and girls in the churches 
were led to share in the work which was so evidently dear 


to the hearts of their mothers and in Glasgow the Girls’ 


[9] 


Auxiliary was formed. In 1916 it became a recognised 
national organization, and to-day it has 325 branches in 
England, Scotland and Wales, with a membership of 6,000. 
The Auxiliary makes-a substantial yearly contribution to 
the Women’s Fund of the Society, and is training the 
future leaders of the women’s organization. From the 
ranks of the Girls’ Auxiliary there are to-day on the field 
seventy missionaries, working under the Baptist Missionary 


Society. 


The continual flow of new recruits for the field and 
the increasing demands upon them made it necessary to 
consider the training and preparation given to them before 
they left this country. After much discussion and with 
great faith, Carey Hall, the United Missionary Training 
College for Women, was founded at Selly Oak, Birming- 
ham, as a co-operative institution of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, London Missionary Society, and the Women’s 
Missionary Association of the Presbyterian Church of 
England. The majority of the women missionaries of the 
Society have a period of training there, and they all ac- 
knowledge with gratitude the value of such training in 
their later work on the field. 


The foundation of the Home Preparation Union in 


[10] 


1915 was another evidence of vision and faith on the part 
of women. Through its correspondence courses and its 
excellent honorary tutors the Home Preparation Union 
provides study and preparation for those who hope ulti- 
mately to offer for service abroad. There are to-day on 
the field eighty-five missionaries of the Baptist Missionary 
Society who received their early training for their life 
work in the Home Preparation Union. 


In 1914 there was a great change in the organization 
of women’s work. Hitherto the Baptist Zenana Mission 
had been quite separate and its work and finances were 
entirely controlled by a committee of women. In 1914 the 
organization became more closely linked with the main 
society, changing its name to the Women’s Missionary 
Association. Thirty women were added to the General 
Committee of the Baptist Missionary Society, but the 
Women’s Missionary Association retained its separate 
committee and continued to raise and administer its own 
funds. Most important of all, by this arrangement the 
Women’s Missionary Association accepted responsibility 
for the women’s work in Ceylon and Congo. There were 
six single women under the Baptist Missionary Society in 
Ceylon and eight in Congo, and the Women’s Missionary 
Association not only undertook to provide their financial 


[hg 


support, but also accepted responsibility for all the future 
developments of the work,—developments which have been 
great, especially in Congo. To-day there are sixteen single 
women missionaries working on eight stations in Congo 
and there is a continual call for more, for a great door and 


effectual is open there to the woman missionary. 


God has indeed, throughout the seventy years, led con- 
tinually to open doors, and has also led through them. The 
history of the seventy years is a history of ever-increasing 
opportunity and ever-widening possibility. From an as- 
sociation formed to work solely among the women of the 
Indian zenanas, there has developed the whole women’s 
work of the Baptist Missionary Society. To-day there are 
ninety European women workers in India and Ceylon, China 
and Congo, rendering a variety of service. Many of these 
are trained teachers and serve in educational institutions of 
different grades and types, ranging from the simple primary 
school up to the teachers’ training college and university. 
Others give most of their time to training women to be 
good and worthy citizens of their earthly country and of 
the Heavenly Kingdom. This training is given in the wel- 
fare centre, the women’s school, the enquirers’ class and in 
the home, and by every means available the women mis- 


sionaries seek to lead women and children into personal 


[12] 


contact with Christ and to build up His followers in their 
most holy faith. 

In all this work they rejoice, as did the pioneers, to 
have as their colleagues native women who are concerned 
for the coming of the Kingdom in their own lands. More 
and more the women of the younger churches are taking 
their share in the evangelisation of their own people, and 
it is a cause for great thanksgiving and joy that in the 
Baptist Church in India and Ceylon, in China and Congo, 
able and consecrated women are being led forth to high 


endeavour and fruitful service. 


At home the administrative arrangement of 1914 con- 
tinued until 1925, when the Women’s Missionary Associa- 
tion became an integral part of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. The women’s work was recognised as a part of the 
whole work of the Society and its finances ceased to be dealt 
with apart from the funds of the Society. This means that 
while money can still be contributed specifically for women’s 
work, the women’s funds are no longer administered separ- 
ately. The Women’s Missionary Association Committee 
was dissolved and a Women’s Committee, composed of the 
women members of the General Committee, was recognised 
as a sub-Committee of the Society, dealing with women’s 
work and reporting to the General Committee. 


[13] 


In April, 1933, there came a call to the Women’s 
Committee from which the members felt they could not, 
must not, turn aside. It was acall to advance. There were 
four places, two in India and two in Congo, where there 
were openings for new work among women and girls, and it 
was estimated that £3,000 per year would be needed if these 
opportunities were to be taken. In spite of the fact that 
in the autumn of 1931 the Society had decided that it must 
decrease its financial allocation to the fields, the members 
of the Women’s Committee believed that God was leading 
them forth. Therefore, they placed their confidence in 
God, and in the love and loyalty of the women at home 
and decided to recommend to the General Committee that 
the new work should be started. But they called on the 
women in the churches to support this new work, and 
all the work, with renewed and more faithful prayer, 
and to help to raise the necessary money. Thus God led 
them, we believe, to seek to enlist every woman in every 
Baptist Church as a “praying, working partner.” ‘That aim 
has not yet been achieved. The contributions to the 
Women’s Fund have remained about the same, and 23,000 
women have been enrolled. There are, therefore, hundreds 
of Baptist women in this country who have not yet 
realised their call to this high enterprise and they are 


missing a priceless privilege. 


[14] 


So to-day we stand looking back over the seventy years 
and we realise how great is our inheritance, and what an 
honour is ours to be able to enter into the great succession 
and carry on the work of these wonderful Victorian 
pioneers. We rejoice that God is the same to-day as 
yesterday and still, through the labours of missionaries of 
our Society, women in India, Ceylon, China, and Congo are 


being led out of darkness into His marvellous light. 


The women who founded the Baptist Zenana Mission 
had high courage, large vision, and, above all, an unshake- 
able faith in the wisdom and power of their Leader. God 
still guides those who seek His way, and we cannot doubt 
that He desires to lead the women of 1937 as surely as He 
led the women of 1867. The need of women for Christ is 
the same, and the opportunity is far, far greater. We 
must not fail our sisters in other lands, and however great 
the cost, we must follow closely Him whose way led to a 
hill called Calvary. 


“Lord, whither goest Chou?” 
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